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From the Penn Monthly. 


PESTALOZZI, AS A PHILANTHROPIST WITHOUT 
MEANS AND AN EDUCATOR WITHOUT BOOKs.* 


The life and character of Pestalozzi are 
subjects full of touching interest. The im- 
pressions received many years ago from a pu- 
pil recently returned from Yverdon are still 
vividly remembered. His attachment to his 
beloved teacher, and the pleasure with which 
he referred to him, could be readily accounted 
for in looking on the, life-like picture of Pesta- 
lozzi he had brought home—so expressive of a 
loving heart and tender sympathies. 

The painful history of the trials, disap- 
pointments, alternate hopes and fears of Pes- 
talozzi’s chequered life has become widely 
known through his biographies. The present 
sketch is intended simply to give an outline 
of his straits of character, strongly marked 
by individuality from boyhood to old age, 
and by enthusiastic devotion to the ideas and 
purposes he endeavored to bring to asuccessful 
realization. From his father, who was a phy- 
sician, he inherited that benevolence and un- 
selfishness prompting to give freely, and uften 
lavishly, to all who ask for aid, and prevent- 
ing the acquisition of wealth; and from 
his grandfather, a Protestant minister, who 
watched over the welfare of his parishioners, 











* Pestalozzi—His Life, Work and Influence, by 
Herman Krusi. Essays on Educational Reformers, 
by Robert Herbert Quick. 
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knew the needs of every case and sought to 


bring relief, he learned to feel for the suffer- 
ing and the destitute. In the village where 
his grandfather lived there were many mills 
in active operation, and “here” says Krusi, 
“he first witnessed the contrast between ex- 
treme wealth and abject poverty. He saw 
the children contented and happy even in 
their rags, but when he compared them with 
those of more mature age, the victims of over- 
work and manifold vices, with hollow cheeks 
and sunken eyes, and with the appearance of 
constant misery upon their faces, his young 
soul was incensed against the selfishness of 
wealth, built upon such ruins of health and 
happiness. What he saw of the oppression 
of the people under an aristrocratic govern- 
ment and the acts of injustice committed un- 
der its sway, nurtured in his breast that 
yearning for liberty and reformation which 
earned for him afterward the name of a noble- 
minded patriot.” 

Another biograpker says: “The hate of 
wrong and the love of right led Pestalozzi, at 
fifteen years of age, to unite with a league 
formed with Lavater and other young men in 
protesting against the governor of a canton 
and the mayor of a city by a published charge 
of injustice.” “While we were yet boys,” 


said Pestalozzi, “ we fancied by our superficia! 
school acquaintance with the great civil life 
of Greece and Rome we could prepare our- 
selves for the little civil life in one of the 
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Swiss Cantons. By the writings of Rousseau 
this tendency was increased—a tendency 
which was neither calculated to preserve what 
was good in the old institutions nor to intro- 
duce anything substantially better.” 

In a letter to a lady whom he afterwards 
married in his 24th year, Pestalozzi writes: 
My first resolution is to devote myself to my 
country, and never from fear of man, refrain 
from speaking when I see the good of my 
country calls upon me to speak. My whole 
heart is my country’s. I will risk all to alle- 
viate the need and misery of my fellow coun- 
trymen.” 

During the years immediately preceding 
the French revolution, the wealth of the coun- 
try and those surrounding it was exclusively 
in the hands of the priviledged classes, while 
the poor toiled for insufficient wages, with no: 
thought of the future. They thus became a sure 
prey for the workhouse, and a burden to th 
conimunity. The introduction of cotton manu- 
factures rendered the contrast between em- 
ployer and workman still more striking. Pesta- 

- jozzi thus expresses his feelings on this sub- 
ject: “I had, from my youth, a high instinctive 
value of the influence of domestic train 
ing, in the education of poor children, and 
likewise a preference for field labor, as the 
most comprehensive and unobjectionable ex- 

' ternal basis for this training ; and also another 
reason, as it is the condition of the manufac- 
turing population, which is increasing so rap 
idly among us, who, being abandoned to the 
operations of a mercantile and speculating 
interest, deatitute of humanity, are in danger, 
in case of unforeseen accident, of not finding 
any means of escape from entire ruin. Full 
of a love for my fatherland, which hoped for 
it almost impossible things, and longed to 
lead it back to its mative dignity and power, 
I sought for the means of averting the coming 
evil, and of awakening anew the remainder of 
the old home happiness, home industry and 
home manuers.” 

_ The influence of manufacturing wealth 
among the Swiss, at that time, led Pestalozzi 
again to write: “The paternal love of the 
upper classes, and the filial love of the lower, 
that once bound them together in consequence 
of the rapid increase of the manufacturing 
interest, is going more and more to ruin under 
the effects of ignoble wealth. The blinding 
height of arrogance derived from a position 
obtained by money, the deceitful cornucopia 
of an unreliable life of mere pleasure, has 
drawn all within its destructive influence, 
even down to the, commonest people, and 
carried them into the crooked path of a spir- 
itless and powerless routine life. Truth, honor, 
sympathy, moderation, are daily vanishing. 
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ness, laxity, immorality, the eager pursuit of 


vain, ostentatious pleasure, the cherishing of 
boundless selfishness, have taken the place of 
the ancient simplicity, faith and honor.” * 

The only re!ief for the suffering poor, pro- 
vided by the government, was the introduc- 
tion of poor-houses where the innocent child 
and the hardened sinner, the helpless sick 
and the shiftless vagabond, were herded to- 
gether. These were mere feeding establish- 
ments, rather than homes for the unfortunate, 
or houses of reform for the wicked. The oc. 
cupants, when dismissed, usually returned to 
their vicious practices, which soon brought 
them back again. 

Disgusted with the artificial systems of so- 
ciety, revolted by the pride and selfishness of 
the higher orders, and touched by the miser- 
ies of the laboring classes, the poor and neg- 
lected childhood, exposed to temptation and 
nprotected by principle, industrial training 

habits of industry, Pestalozzi determined 
to try the effects of education. 
It was for this growing evil that the ever. 
active mind of Pestalozzi tried to find a rem- 
edy. He proposed the establishment of 
schools, in which the instruction of manual 
labor should be combined with the ordinary 
mental and moral training. After having 
advocated his views publicly, he offered his 
house and farm for the purpose of making 
the experiment. 

Determined to try what education might 
do, he received fifty children into his house, 
most of them orphans or children-of vaga- 
bond beggars, and began, in 1775, an indus- 
trial school for the poor, the first of the kind 
ever conceived, and the mother of huadreds 
now existing on both sides of the Atlantic, 
Regarding the family system as the best 
mode of training, he acted as a father to all, 
and taught them knowledge usefu! in their 
circumstances. He instructed them while 
employed in manual labor by talking with 
them, drawing out their ideas and developing 
their judgment. To make such a scheme a 
success was certainly no light undertaking, 
and to a man like Pestalozzi, impossible. 

His enthusiasm and impatient zeal carried 
him with irresistible power in pursuit of one 
grand object, and would not attow him to stop 
and measure every inch of ground over which 
he had to go. He struggled for a long time 
in the noble cause of the poor, until he became 
poor himself. In 1780 the school had to be 
given up, and had been carried on for five 
years without aid from individuals or the 
public body. 

His ignorance of business and the lack ofa 
faculty of learning it practically caused him 
to fall each succeeding year deeper and deep- 
The sacrificing generosity of his 
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of wife helped him out of his financial difficul- 
of ties, until there came an end of this means of 
of help. His neighbors respected him, but their 
confidence in his abilities changed ; they lost 
“ all faith in his enterprise and capacity as a 
= teacher. But such is the way of the world. 
id It treated Pestalozzi, when poor, as all are 
k treated whose poverty is regarded as their 
# own fault. 
“ “JT have no time to make money,” said 


Agassiz when the suggestion was made to him. 
i hen he died, the breaking up of his favorite 
school at Penikese and the forced sale of his 
long-treasured gatherings became the conse- 
quent result. As there are few men so whol- 
ly engrossed by philanthropy or science as to 
orget that money is a necessity, as did Pesta- 
lozzi and Agassiz, they also meet with few 
a who can understand or appreciate their devo- 
tion to such pursuits. 
3 Pestalozzi felt moat deeply the condition of 
his noble wife, who, in the excess of her de- 
votedness to him, had mortgaged nearly all 
her possessions. In their handsome country- 
house at Neuhoff they were often destitute of 
bare comforis, having only a limited supply 
of means to defend his family from cold and 
hunger. Only the forbearance of his credi 
tors and the kind help of his friends kept him 
from despair and utter ruin. He lived asa 
poor man among the poor, suffered what the 
common people suffered. He studied the 
wants of the lower classes and the sources 
of their misery in a manner which would 
have been impossible for one in different 
circumstances. 

The natural buoyancy of his spirits did not 
allow him to give himself up to despair. He 
thus writes: “In the midst of the withering 
sneers of my fellow-men, my heart ebbed and 
flowed as it ever had to stop the sources of 
misery. My failure even showed me the 
truth of my plans.” At this time, from ne- 
cessity as well as choice, Pestalozzi began to 
write articles for a Swiss journal, and to pub- 
lish books, in which he appealed to the pub- 
lic to bestow their attention upon some of the 
most sacred interests of humanity. 

From 1780 to 1798, he espoused the cause 
of the poor and oppressed, sharply criticising 


the existing abuses of society. The titles of 


these works show the range of his effurts— 
“The Tendency of Penal Laws to Increase 
rather than diminish the sources of Crime,” 
“The Moral Improvement of Criminals,” 
“The Temptations that surround Females 
of the Lower Classes,” “ Popular Education,” 
“Investigation on the Course of Nature in 
the Development of the Human Race,” “Eve- 
ning Hours of a Hermit,” “Leonard and 
Gertrude.” 

Although these writings are all distin- 
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guished by originality and thought, and 
inspired by philanthropy, not one made more 
impression than Leonard and Gertrude. This, 
he says, “was a work extorted from me by 
sy mpathy with the sufferings of the people. I 
desire nothing now, as the object of my life, 
but the welfare of the people whom I love and 
whom I know to be miserable, as few feel them 
to be miserable, because I have borne them 
their sufferings as few have borne them.” 


The consequences of the French Revolu- 


tian called Pestalozzi from his political caleu- 
lations. 
the people would be bettered, but he found 
no basis and was brought to himself. In his 
earlier years, as previously quoted, he had 
perceived that “the tendency of the writings 
of Rousseau was neither calculated to pre- 
serve what was good in the old institutions, 
nor to introdyce anything practically better.” 


He had hoped that the condition of 


But he had not anticipated the terrible ex- 


cesses committed in the name of liberty. The 
lower classes of France and of other countries, 
emancipated from obedience to their heredi- 


tary rulers, set at naught even the rules of 


justice and humanity, and considered liberty 


permission to indulge in violent passions. 
Hence the people soon engaged in a war of 
self destruction, at which the better part of 
humanity shuddered. 

Pestalozzi’s mind was too clear and far-see- 
ing not to note* the dangers that threaten 
when liberty degenerates into license and the 
sceptre of power is wielded by those who 
could not govern themselves. In his younger 
days he had cherished the idea that the wel. 
fare of the people could be obtained by the 
improvement of outward circumstances; but 
he now saw and felt the important truth, that 
for man to be truly free, his moral nature 
must be developed and cultivated. The same 
idea is expressed in the precept of Jesus: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” 

After this conviction of the fallacy of trust- 
ing to governmental expedients, Pestalozzi ex- 
pected but little good from merely political 
changes unless they were accomplished by tae 
elevation of the masses, and his whole heart 
impelled him in the direction in which this 
could best be accomplished. This truth is as 
apparent at this day to every thoughtful ob- 
server. ‘‘ Political and social institutions,” 
says Professor Seelye, “cannot be made for 
any people: they must grow out of the spirit 
and character and-tendencies of the people by 
whom they are adopted.” The direction taken 
by Pestalozzi to elevate the masses, was to be- 
gin with the children. Some of his friends, 





*Krusi. 
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and a few members of the Government who, 
like himeelf, regarded the education of the 
masses as the main pillar of the State, were 
willing to procure for him an influential po- 
sition ; but it was left to Providence to indi- 
cate the particular spot where he was destined 
to commence his immortal labors. 


(To be continued.) 
—— -- -~0m + 


LOST TIME. 

Coming hastily into a chamber, I had al- 
most thrown down a crystal hour-glass; fear, 
lest I bad, made me grieve as if I had broken 
it; but alas! how much precious time have 
I cast away without any regret! The hour- 
glass was but crystal, each hour a pear! ; that 
but like to be broken, this lost outright ; that 
but casually, this done willfully. A better 
hour-glass might be bought; but time, lost 
once, lost forever. Thus, we grieve more for 
toys than for treasure. Lord, give me an 
hour-glase, not to be by me, but to be in me. 
Teach me to number my days. An hour-glass 
to turn me, that I may turn my heart to wis- 
dom.— Fuller. 





“THE PEACE OF GOD.” 


The word which Fénélon has most fre- 

uently used to express the happiness to which 
the mind ascends by a supreme love of God 
is “ peace,” perhaps the most expressive which 
language affords. We fear, however, that its 
full import is not always received. There is 
a twofold peace. The first is negative. It is 
relief from disquiet and corroding care. It is 
repose after conflictandstorms. But there is 
another and a higher peace, to which this is 
but the prelude—“a peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding,” and properly 
called “the kingdom of heaven within us.” 
This state is anything but negative. It is 
the highest and most strenuous action of the 
soul, but an entirely harmonious action, in 
which all our powers and affections are 
blended in a beautiful proportion, and sus- 
tain and perfect one another. It is more than 
silence aiter storms. It is as the concord of 
all melodious sounds. Has the reader never 
known a season when in the fullest flow of 
thought and feeling in the universal action of 
the soul, an inward calm profound as mid- 
night silence, yet bright as the still summer 
noon, full of joy, yet unbroken by one throb 
of tumultous passion, has been breathed 
through his spirit, and given him a glimpse 
and presage of the serenity of a happier world ? 
Of this character is the peace of religion. It 
is a conscious harmony with God and the 
creation, an alliance of love with all beings, 
a sympathy with all that is pure and happy, 
a surrender of every separate will and inter- 
est, a participation of the spirit and life of 
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the universe, an entire concord of purpose | 
with its infinite Original. This is peace, ang 
the true happiness of man ; and we think that 
human nature has never entirely lost sight of 
this, its great end. It has always sighed for | 
a repose in which energy of thought and will © 
might be tempered with an all-pervading 
tranquility. We seem to discover aspirations 
after this good, a dim consciousness of it in 
all ages of the world. We think we see it in 
those systems of Oriental and Grecian phil- 
osophy, which proposed as the consummation 
of present virtue a release from all disquiet, 
and an intimate union and harmony with the 
Divine mind. We even think that we trace 
this consciousness, this aspiration, in the 
works of ancient art which time has spared to 
us, in which the sculptor, aiming to embcdy 
his deepest thoughts of human perfection, has 
joined with the fulness of life and strength a 
repose which breathes into the spectator an 
aimiration as calm as it is exalted. Map, 
we believe, never wholly loses the sentiment 
of his true good. There are yearnings, sigh- 
ings which be does not himself comprehend, 
which break forth alike in his prosperous and 
adverse seasons, which betray a deep inde- 
structible faith in a good that he has not found, 
and which, in proportion as they grow dis- 
tinct, rise to God and concentrate the soul in 
Him, as at once its life and rest, the fountain 
at once of energy and of peace.— Channing, 
on the character and writings of Fénélon. 


Sisal acighnimes 
THE CHRISTIAN TRAVELER. 


The Christian is traveling through a strange 
country, in which he is commanded to exe- 
cute his work with diligence, and pursue his 
course homeward with alacrity. The fruits 
which he sees by the wayside he gathers with 
caution ; he drinks of the stream with moder- 
ation; he is thankful when the sun shines, 
and the way is pleasant; but, if it be rough 
and rainy, he cares not much, he is but a 
traveler. He is prepared for vicissitudes ; 
he knows that he must expect to meet with 
them in the stormy and uncertain climate of 
this world. But he is traveling to a “ better 
country,” a country of unclouded light and 
undisturbed serenity. He finds, also, by ex- 
perience, that when he has had. the least of 
external comforts, he has always been least 
disposed to loiter; and if, for the time, it be 
a little disagreeable, he can solace himself 
with the idea of his being thereby forwarded 
in his course. In a less unfavorable season, 
he looks round him with an eye of observa- 
tion ; he admires what is beautiful, he exam- 
ines what is curious, he receives with compla- 
cency the refreshments which are set before 
him, and enjoys them with thankfulness.— 
Wilberforce. 
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REST AWHILE. set of faculties is well developed, another is 
correspondingly dwarfed. If a man has cer- 
tain shining virtues, they are counterbalanced 
by equally striking vices. If one side of his 
character is rich and full, it is countervailed 
by the equal weakness and poorness of another 
side. Virtues aud vices often run in pairs. 
They seem like Siamese twins—born togeth- 
er and inseparable till death. Wide, com- 
prehensive views are geuerally accompanied 
by an inability to attend to practical details. 
If a man is strong of will and of an unbend- 
ing rectitude, he is apt to be lacking in affa- 
bility and consideration for othera. If full 
of hope and enthusiasm, then he is generally 
too rash and imprudent. Thus a man has as 
once the respective virtues and vices of his 
temperament or style of character. People 
dispute which oae of these is best. One man 
or race makes this one the standard, another 
that; various ages and religions prefer and 
foster various excellences. 

Christian perfection, however, is no one or 
two of these, but what is best in all. It is 
every beaming star of grace or virtue, plucketl 
from the whole round sky, and naled in one 
grand constellation. It is every power of the 
body, every faculty of the mind, every affec- 
tion of heart or soul developed in their high- 
est activity, the training of every part into 
subordination and harmony, the enriching of 
every part and of the whole with whatever is 
sweet and generous and beautiful. 

Now this rounding out of our natures on all 
sides which, as I have just said, is the great 
duty and end of Christianity, is needful to us 
both for beauty of character, and for full 
usefulness in life. We need it, first, for beauty 
of character. How ugly is a tree whose top 
has been cut off, or whose lower limbs hewn 
away, or whose branches have all been lopped 
to produce one monstrous prize-apple. Just 
so look many men,—mere stumps or bare 
poles of humanity, aiming only at the pro- 
duction of a single huge pippin, which often 
proves a windfall after all. The beautiful 
tree is one that not only sends its trunk up 
high, but its roots down low and its branches 
out wide, spreading in all directions, in grace- 
ful arching curves, forming an emerld vase to 
catch the dew of heaven, rich both in fruit, in 
blossom, and bowery lattice-work and greene- 
ry. So the full man bourgeons out with 
blooms of sentiment, and bud of aspiration, 
and fruit of deeds, with vital sap, and resolu- 
tion’s sturdy truok, no part of his proper or- 
ganism wautiog, and men as they pass gaze 
at himin admiration. It is this completeness, 
this just proportion and good balance, that is 
the finest charm ia character as it is in art. 

It is just this,—this absolute symmetry and 
exquisite adjustment of all parts, one to 




































Come apart and rest awhile, men of busi- 

ness; believe me, there is now and then a 
rofitable venture in doing nothing at all. 

a the power to put business aside, and abid- 
ing now and then in a perfect quiet, things 
sometimes solve themselves, when we give 
them that advantage, which refuse to come 
clear for all our trying. We all know how, 
by simply taking some perplexity into the 
deepest silence this side of death—a good 
night’s sleep—we can do better sometimes 
than if we sat up and wrought at a task all 
night. When Matthew Murray, of Leeds, 
wanted to see his way through some sore per- 
plexity in his inventions, and all other efforts 
were of no use, he rested day and night from 
all noise and all effort, except the effort an 
active man has to keep himself quiet; and 
then the thing he wanted would steal in and 
look at him, and stay as birds used to light 
on the old hermits, no more afraid of them 
than of the trees under which they sat. 

And, mothers, you, too, may care and toil 
incessantly for your little ones, never resting 
a moment in your devotion; and then, be- 
cause you never do be quiet, but enter into 
your very closet with a little frock to mend, 
you shall never be able to take the whole 
sunlight and sum of your motherhood into 
your heart. You will be so full of care 
about the bread that perisheth as to miss the 
bread that cometh down from heaven. No 
person in the world needs so much now and 
then to be still, and open her soul only to the 
silence, as an earnest, energetic, whole-hearted 
mother. This eternal activity is almost sure 
to run at last into shallows, and cheat the 
soul of its just and right inheritance, the pre- 
senze of the Heavenly Master, the strength 
and joy which flow from calm and secret fel- 
lowship with God.—TZhe Moravian. 





From the Christian Register. 
HARMONY OF CHARACTER, 
RY JAMES T. BIXBY. 


When we look at most men we see them 
developing only one part of their nature. 
One spends his days feeding his animal pas- 
sions, or exercising his body, letting his mind 
lie fallow. Another cultivates only his brain, 
and lets limb and heart wither. A third fos- 
ters only his emotions, wrapt up completely 
in the ecatacies of love or mystic devotion. 
Still another cultivates exclusively his social 
nature, or the graces of gentility, devoting 
himself to its external polish and stock pro- 
prieties. Thus men are almost universally 
one sided and disproportioned; that which 
ought to serve is acting as king, and that 
which should rule is in durance vile. If one 
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another, and not any striking beauties, any 
brilliancy of conception or execution, that 
makes the Athenian Parthenon the most admi- 
rable work ‘in the architecture of the world. 
Many other buildings are larger and more elab- 
orate; theyseem at first granderand more beau- 
tiful ; but there is none, it is said, to which the 
eye returns with such satisfaction ; none the 
sense of whose perfect elegance grows upon 
the observer as this does. What the Parthe- 
non is among buildings, such is that full-de- 
veloped, willgsiead and ordered character 
that expresses God’s thought of human nature. 


Most. men, however, are like the mongrel 
architecture so much in vogue nowadays. 
The structure may be vast, its decorations 
rich, its material most costly. But still it is 
incurably ugly, profoundly dissatisfying to 
every cultured eye. It is confused and dis- 
proportioned. If grand here, mean there. 
Conflicting styles are placed side by side ; bere 
an Ionic column, above it a Gothic arch, and 
over that a mansard roof. The pillars are 
not half large enough to uphold the weight 
suppored to restonthem. The buttresses have 
evidently nothing to sustain ; and in the fourth 
story, where the building rises above its neigh- 
bor, the showy marble reveals the common 
brick behind it, and discloses the fact that 
the splendid facade is only a flimsy veneering. 
Just such characters do we see men daily 
rearing. They forget that where excellences 
are partial or incongruous, the more striking 
they are, the worse the effect. He who de- 
velopes only one or two elements of his nature, 
commits, indeed, as woful a mistake as an 
artist would, who in‘fashioning a bust, should 
devote himself to making the nose or the lips 
alone of fine form and size, and think it no 
matter if the rest of the face were left dwarf- 
like and half moulded. 


The simplest and most ordinary character, 
if all the powers are developed harmoniously 
and in a normal ratio, has a satisfying beauty. 
No picture that was ever painte.’, no statue 
that was ever carved, equals that living grace 
of manhood that shadows forth the true per- 
fection of the soul. 


It is only the broad, well-balanced nature 
that can do service of unalloyed usefulness. 
One-sided, narrow men, who can see only one 
aspect of a thing, and who consequently ham- 
mer away at that until they have accomplished 
their purpose, often have tremendous force, 
and work valuable reforms in society. But 
much of their strength and efforts are thrown 
away, for they pull against or athwart the 
world’s true line of progress. If they save 
society from running upon one bank of the 
stream, they drag it upon the opposite, and it 
takes a great part of the next generation’s 


labors to get’ the ship off from the mud-flat 
and into the channel again. . oa 
But admirable and useful as is this perfec. 
tion of human nature—undoubtedly as it jg 
the Christian aim and idea],— is it attainable 
by us? Isit within the reach of finiteman? Of 
course, that absolute and infinite perfection, 
that belongs to God, is not attainable by us, 
But as God is perfect in that infinite divine 
sphere to which we can never reach, so may 
we be perfect after our own kind and order, 
on our lower human plane. A pint dish can 
never hold as much as a hogshead, but it can 
be just as full. He who would accomplish 
any worthy thing must aim at the highest. If 
a man imagines that he has reached his high. 
est possible stature before he is yet out of his 
spiritual cradle, what wonder that he is only 
a pigmy, lop-sided Christian. As the old 
proverb says, he is building a mountain who 
is bringing the first barrowful ; and he has 
already failed in the attempt who leaves off 
while there is still a single grain to be adde d 





Curistmas Girts.—A friend of mine who 
had no money to spend for jewels or silks or 
even antique vases, has employed his Christ- 
mas more wisely than this, and in his action 
there is more angelic music than in those di- 
vine old statues. He filled a large basket full 
of cakes, and went forth into our most misera- 
ble streets to distribute them among hungry 
children. How little dirty faces peeped after 
him, round street corners, and laughed from 
behind open gates. How their eyes + parkled 
as they led along some shivering, barefooted 
urchin, and cried out: “This little boy had 
no cake, sir!” Sometimes a greedy lad would 
get two shares by false pretenses; but this was 
no conclusive proof of total depravity in chil- 
dren who never ate cake from Christmas to 
Christmas. No wonder the stranger with his 
basket excited a prodigious sensation. Moth- 
ers came to see who it was that had been so 
kind to their little ones. Every one hada 
story to tell of health ruined by hara work, 
of sickly children, or drunken husbands. It 
was a genuine outporing of hearts. An hon- 
est son of the Emerald Isle stood by, rubbing 
his bead, and exclaimed: “ Did my eyes ever 
see the like o’ that? a jintleman giving cake to 
folks he don’t know, and niver asking a bit o’ 
money for the same.” Alas! eighteen cen- 
turies ago that chorus of good-will was sung, 
and yet so simple an act of sympathizing 
kindness astonishes the poor. 

In the course of his Christmas rambles, our 
friend entered a house occupied by fifteen 
families. In the corner of one room, on a heap 
of rags, lay a woman with a babe three days 
old, without food or fire. In another very 
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smali apartment was an aged, weather-beaten 
woman. She pointed to an old basket of pins 
and tape, as she said: “For sixteen years I 
have carried that basket on my arm through 
the striets of New York; and often have I 
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REFLECTIONS. 
None can so well appreciate the progress in 


the industrial arts as those who, like myself, 
have plied the spinniug wheel, and from wool 















come home with weary feet, without money 
enough to buy my supper. But we must always 
our rent in advance, whether we have a 
oaf of bread to eat or not.” Seeing the bed 
without clothing, her visitor inquired how she 
slept. “Oh, the house is very leaky. The 
wind whistles through and through, and the 
rain and snow come driving in. When any 
of us are sick, or the weather is extra cold, 
we lend our bedding, and some of us sit up 
while others get a nap.” As she spoke, a 
ragged little girl came in to say: “Mammy 
wants to know whether you will lend her your 
fork?” “To besure I will, dear,” she replied, 
in the heartiest tones imaginable. She would 
have been less generous had her fork been a 
silver one. Her visitor smiled, as he said: 
“T suppose you borrow your neighbor’s knife 
in return for your fork.” ‘ Oh, yes,” she re- 
plied ; ‘‘ and she is as willing to lend as I am. 
We poor folks must help one another. It is 
all the comfort we have.’ The kind-hearted 
creature did not know, perhaps, that it was 
— such comfort as the angels had in 
eaven ; only theirs is without the drawback 
of physical suffering and limited means.— LD. 
M. Child. 


and flax have spun the material for their 
dress, dyed it a beautiful olive shade with 
the bark of the butternut, had it pressed in 
the mill till it shone as richly as an Irish 
poplin, and was as highly prized. 

This was in 1812, when war closed the 
avenues of trade, and no goods from foreign 
lands could be obtained, so that all our wear- 
ing apparel was manufactured by our own 
hands. In those days we literally sought 
wool and flax, and worked willingly with our 
hands. How many happy hours have I 
spent spinning wool in my father’s barn. I 
could draw a thread of fine merino twice the 
length of the wheel, give it a twist and run 
it on the spindle with an agility and swiftness 
few now could comprehend. We made all 
our linen, even to nice pocket handkerchiefs. 
We also spun cotton and made our summer 
dresses, which were pretty and strong, dura- 
ble and comfortable, answering every purpoee. 

The implements of husbandry were the 
sickle, the scythe, the cradle and the hand- 
rake. Many a time, like Ruth of old, have 
I gleaned after the reapers, and carried 
the lunch of chocolate and solid food to the 
workers in the harvest field; for my father 
was one of the first to banish intoxicating 
liquors from his fields and espouse the cause 





EXTRACT. 


‘It is not in military strength, it is not in 
the accumulations of wealth, it is not in the 
brilliancy of great oratory, or in the specu- 
lations of deep-seeing philosophy, or in the 
wonderful discoveries of science, that a na- 
tion finds its highest glory and most unassail- 
able security. It is in the private character 
of its citizens, and in those institutions which 
preserve social order and maintain peace and 
protect property and life, and in the incor- 
ruptible faithfulness which characterizes those 
who interpret and enforce its laws; for the 
best laws may be made oppressive, and the 
most perfect institutions ever devised for the 
perpetuation and peace of society may be 
converted into an enginery of injustice, if 
those who are set to expound and apply the 
laws are not men of severe and pure virtue. 
Laws command respect, and secure obedience 
only when those in whom their authority is 
typified and represented, personally command 
our respect and enti:le themselves to our con- 
fidence by a manhood without reproach.”— 
E. B. Willson on the Character of Judge 
Wills, of Mass. 

Mvcn of the fine gold of patience is found 
in the crccible of sorrow. 





of temperance. 


In the autumn was the merry husking, and 


in the winter the grain was threshed by the 


flail and garnered in the granary. 
Then came the evening enjoyments ; a large, 
bright, open fire, a table spread with books, 


such as the Bible, journals of Friends, his- 


tories and other works. In those days news- 
papers were few and rare. 

A family of ten persons gathered round 
the hearth; one would read while others 
plied the needle, or we held sweet converse 
on the various topics of the day. This was 
rural simplicity, and I do not think the ex- 
travagance of the present time has added to 
the stock of domestic happiness. 

There was no steamboat on the Hudson in 
those days, for Fulton was just about to 
mature his great experiment. I have been 
six days in a sloop on that river, going home 
from Yearly Meeting, waiting for a favorable 
wind. Now we go with impetuous speed, we 
talk by lightning, we annihilate space, and 
neither sea nor land impedes our progress. 
Science has unfolded the wonders of the 
creation, earth yields up her rich treasures of 
gold and silver, and the flinty rock pours 
forth the oil. 
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Let us see to it that our moral and reli- 
gious advance keeps pace with all these im- 
provements, lest when we are weighed in the 
balance we be found wanting, and that we 
give God the glory for all that has been 
achieved, lest another century find us in the 
downward course. ‘‘ In the day of prosperity 
be joyful, but in the day of adversity con- 
sider,’ and so may our land escape the fate 
of the empires and kingdoms that have been, 
but are now only known on history’s page. 

Saran Hunt. 


eo 
THE GRACE OF RECEIVING. 


All men praise him who gives ; and ’tis, indeed, 
A gracious thing to go through life as goes 
A king along a highway, where he throws 
Perpetual golden alms, and takes no heed 
Of measure or of merit in the deed. 
How much of virtue lies in this God knows. 
He said: “ Who give are blessed more than those 
Who do receive.” It may be. But to feed 
On alms each day and look unmurmuring 
Oa lips with carelss, scornful pity curled ; 
To fill forever, grateful and content, 
The place where rich men’s lavishness is spent, 
Seems unto me a braver, greater thing 
Than from one’s plenty to endow a world. 
—H. H., in Independent. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 15, 1876 


SocraL InTERCcOURSE.—There has been so 
much said and written of late, and so many 
efforts are being made to promote social in- 
tercourse among Friends, that the question, 
“ How shall this be best accomplished?” is 
fairly before our readers. 


There is much yet remaining to be thought-. 


fully considered respecting our duties one 
towards another, as members of the same 
“household of faith.” The subject has a 
vital bearing upon the perpetuity of our re- 
ligious organization. 

Every society that is formed must have 
some common bond by which its members are 
held together. While the Society of Friends 
in its meetings for worship is, perhaps, more 
democratic than any other important religious 
body, there is yet a certain adhesive princi- 
ple, common to other branches of the Chris- 
tian church, which we do not appear to possess 
to any extent. This is doubtless due, in part, 
to the absence of the pastoral oversight, each 
member being his own center and circumfer- 
ence of religious thought. Then we have no 
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meetings for the encouragement of spiritug] 
outflow and the development of the emotional 
nature. In our quiet introversion, we are 
apt to become too much absorbed with our. 
selves, drawing so within ourselves that we 
let go our end of the cord of Christian sym. 
pathy, and are left alone in the midst of our 
brethren. 

Now, what we most need is to feel the re. 
sponsibility of our profession ; for until we 
are made sensible that we owe something to 
the profession we make, we shall never awaken 
to its obligations. 

The Church of Christ is the great leveler, 
It knows no high, no low, no rich, no poor in 
the Father’s house. When we come together 
in our meetings for worship, if we are Christ- 
like we will forget the distinctions of wealth 
and influence, of poverty and toil, and they 
who are rich will be as ready to reach forth 
the hand of welcome and fellowship to the 
brother or sister of “ low degree ” as to those 
belonging to their own class in society. They 
will thus deve‘op a sympathy and interest for 
these that will brighten their own lives, and 
the less favored ones in their turn will be en- 
couraged by the recognitiou of a common 
brotherhood. 


Our individual preferences and the circles 
of friendship that grow out of them, are in 
no danger of subversion by this act of Chris- 
tian courtesy. People, inspired by the same 
impulses and living in the same social atmos- 
phere, whatever their religious faith, will be 
drawn mutually together; and this holds 
true of every grade in society ; while the 
whole stratum is rising through a better 
understanding of the humanities of the gos- 
pel, there will always exist the same boun- 
daries and limitations in social intercourse 
that we now see. We need also a unity of 
purpose, in promoting the welfare of the 
whole body, and to feel that we are so bound 
together in spiritual fellowship, that if one 
suffers, all are made partakers in the suffering. 

The consolations of religion that in a mul- 
titude of ways may be carried by the earnest 
Christian to the couch of the invalid or ex- 
tended to the weary and heavy laden, from 
whatever cause, are very precious to the re- 
cipients, and make one of the strongest links 
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when the most favored feel the need of out- | when required. 


ward help—hours of darkness and doubt, 
when every prop seems taken away, and the 
tribulated soul yearns for human sympathy. 
It is then that the opportunity is given to 
minister of the good gifts we have received, 
and blessed is even the cup of cold water 
when it is handed forth to the needy in the 
name of a disciple for Christ’s sake. 





New Year's Reception.—The reported 
absence of all intoxicating beverages, on the 
occasion of the official New Year’s Recep- 
tion at Washington, is worthy of special 
notice, as marking a decided change for the 
better, which it is earnestly hoped will be- 
come the order on all such occasions in the 
future. 


With the general government leading off |: 


in a reform so greatly needed, we may look 
forward to an improvement in our State and 
municipal entertainments and _ receptions. 
The practice of making expensive feasts, 
where wines and other intoxicating drinks 
are provided in abundance, whenever any of 
the heads of government visit our cities, en- 
tails an onerous and unnecessary burthen 
upon the people which ought to be abolished. 
We would not counsel any want of respect 
towards those who occupy positions of trust 
and responsibility in the nation, but that it 
be shown in a more rational and elevating 
way than by an appeal to the appetites. 





LecturEs.—Dr. J. Thomas will commence 
his course of twelve lectures on the English 
Language and Literature, at the William 
Penn Charter School, No. 8 S. Twelfth street, 
on Sixth-day, the 14th inst., at 4 o’clock P. 
M. Tickets may be had at 1100 Arch street. 

We call attention to the above course of 
lectures with pleasure, believing it to embrace 
subjects worthy the notice of Friends. 





Tae Iowa Home For INDIAN CHILDREN 
ATTHE GREA? NeMAHA AGENCY, NEBRASKA. 
—A seamstress wanted at this Agency. The 
person filling this position is expected to make 
and repair children’s clothing, and give in- 
struction in matters pertaining to her depart- 





Apply to John Saunders, No. 34 North 
Fourth street (up stairs), Philadelphia. 





MARRIED. 


UNDERWOOD—JOHN.—On the 2ist of Tenth 
month, 1875, at the residence of the bride’s mother, 
in Millville, Columbia co., Pa., with the approba- 
tion of Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting, Warner 
Underwood, of Boalsburg, formerly Unionville, 
Centre co., Pa., to T. Eliza, daughter of Hannah 
K., widow of the late James M. John, dec’d. 


SS eee 
DIED. 


BUCKMAN.—On the 18th of Twelfth month, of 
apoplexy, Joshua V. Buckman, in the 73d year of 
his age; a highly esteemed elder of Bristol Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. 

The removal of this dear friend, has left a great 
blank; but we believe his careful, consistent life 
has given evidence that his purified spirit has re- 
ceived the reward of “ well done good and faithful 
servant; enter thou iato the joy of thy Lord.” 

Every department of his life was characterized by 
a truly conscientious endeavor to do unto others as 
he would have others to do unto him,—thus secur- 
ing many positions of trust and the confidence and 
esteem of a large circle of friends. 

Though for many years not in the enjoyment of 
good health, yet he was a constant attender of all 
our religious meetings when so permitted, and dur- 
ing his last illness, when unable to attend, remarked 
his spirit was each day with them. He also 
manifested a deep interest in First-day schools, 
with an earnest desire that they might be conducted 
in accordance with the views ani principles of the 
Society of Friends, believing that their influence 
would thereby be promoted and extended. 


SHEPHERD.—At Union Bridge, Carroll county, 
Md., on the 12th of Eleventh month, 1875, Thomas 
Shepherd, in the 88th year of his age. 

He was the oldest member of Pipe Creek Monthly 
Meeting, and at the time of his death, and for many 
years, had been av elder in that meeting, which sta- 
tion he filled to general satisfaction. His hospitality 
to friends and strangers was most liberal; it was a 
life-long law with him not to “let man or beast 
leave his place hungry.” He was a very regular 
attender of meetings; his seat was seldom vacant 
when he was well enouzh to be there. He was a 
plain, unassuming, honest man, was neither bigotted 
nor sectarian in his views. He believed that “ God 
is love,” and all men aré His children, and to serve 
Him best we must love and serve our fellow-men. 
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FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
: No. 82. 
(Continued from page 731.) 


AT GENEVA. 


The dissolute conduct of the clergy and 
their subse: vience to the Dake of Savoy had 
a tendency to prepare the way for the accept- 
ance of the protestant reformation by the 
people of Geneva, when it was advocated 
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among them by the Dauphinese preachers, 
* Farel and Froment. So complete was the 
triumph that, in 1535, after a long agitation, 
the Bishop and his adherents fled from the 
city, and Protestantism was proclaimed with- 
out bloodshed. From this period is dated 
the existence of Geneva as a free state. 

The next year, at the invitation of Farel, 
came another great man, a native of France, 
equally well versed in political and in eccle- 
siastical affairs. He is said to have been a 
powerful and eloquent preacher, an austere 
moralist, and a learned theologian. Great 
qualities he undoubtedly had, for he speedily 
became the absolute head of the Genevan 
state, and was termed by some the Pope of 
the Rome of Protestantism. No affair of 
state was transacted without his consent, and 
that consent sanctioned not only wise meas- 
ures of reform, the establishment of colleges, 
and the shelter of the fugitives from per-ecu- 
tions of many lands, but it established 
another tyranny only less cruel than that he 
had helped to sweep away. The student of 
history who muses over the annals of the 
days of Calvin, marvels that the baptism of 
suffering which the great reformer passed 
through, before the day of his power, did not 
soften his heart, and teach him charity, with- 
out which the most saintly virtues avail 
nothing. The fate of the Spanish physician 
Servetus, condemned to be burnt alive be- 
cause he differed from the austere preacher in 
his views of the Trinity, albeit his life was 
blameless, and he made no effort to promul- 
gate his opinions, and the doom of perpetual 
banishment arbitrarily pronounced against 
many eminent men of Geneva, cloud the 
world’s memory of the really great John 
Calvin. But we should learn to judge the 
reformer’s work by the fruit it bore, and re- 
member that it was he who largely influenced 
the current of opinion and the system of 
faith and of morals, which we see to-day 
exemplified in Scotland, in Holland and in 
the New England States of America. The 
bard Calvinist has been the friend of enlight- 
ened liberty, of learning, of law and of 
material progress, and we smile now to think 
of the absurd sumptuary laws, regulating the 
number of dishes to be served at a dinner, 
the quality of the clothing to be worn, and 
the despotic inquisition into the affairs of 
families and into the private lives of men. 

We make an early visit to the old cathe- 
dral, the pulpit of which became the tribune 
and judgment seat of the reformer, and are 
even permitted to rest a moment in the 
austere-looking old straizht-backed chair 


eler wanders through the fine old church: 
though here is sculptured the warrior Duke 
of Rohan, the champion of the Huguenots 
in the days of Louis XIII, and here is the 
monument of Agreppa d’ Aubigné, the friend 
of HenrilV and the grandfather of Madame 
de Maintenon. The edifice was erected dur. 
ing the 12th and 13th centuries, and is strik. 
ing from its extreme simplicity of architec. 
ture, being accounted a specimen of very 
early, uncorrupted Gothic. A fine Corinthian 
portico of the 18th ceotury is quite out of 
harmony with the old towered cathedral. 
Our next visit is to the reputed house of 
Calvin, a substantial mansion on the Rue de 
Chanoines. No memorial tablet indicates the 
spot, and a family of Sisters of Charity seem 
to be domiciled within the very walls of the 
reformer’s mansion. We enter a broad gate- 
way, leading into a square court yard, 
and inquire of a white bonneted Sister if 
this is Calvin’s house. She shrugs her shoul- 
ders and replies, with a smile, “Ou dit” 
(they say). Strange it is, that in the city 
where he sojourned for twenty-eight years, 
and from which he influenced so mightily the 
Uhristian world, John Calvin’s residence is 
almost forgotten. His grave is quite un- 
known, since he forbade his friends to erect 
any monument over his remains. In the 
Public Library his portrait hangs side by side 
with those of the other heroes of the reform- 
ation, and, in its angular austerity is strik- 
ingly unlike the broad, fervid visage of 
Luther. There are many of his manuscript 
letters here, but they are so curiopsly ob- 
scure, though in a good state of preservation, 
that I could not make out a single word. We 
are told that one of these is addressed to 
Lady Jane Grey, while a prisoner in the 
Tower. Here also are preserved forty-four 
volumes of his manuscript sermons. In cu- 
rious contrast with the hand writing of Cal- 
vin, is that of Fénélon, plain, neat and 
perfectly legible, indicating, perhaps, the 
purity, gentleness and holiness of his charac- 
ter; Madame de Maintenon’s is large, plain 
and strong, while that of Voltaire is as quaint 
and angular as his face. Martin Luther 
contributes a neat translation of the first 
Psalm, and from Sir Isaac. Newton we have 
a pen and ink diagram of the famous experi- 
ment of the analysis of light by the prism, 
with an explanation in Latin, dated 1722. 
A letter from Lalande asks for the publica- 
tion of a work of Tycho Brahe in the Louvre, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Astronomical Observations of 
Tycho Brahe.” This is exquisitely neat and 
microscopically small. From Laplace we have 
which he used. No monument of any kind, | a readable letter of introduction for a young 
and so far as I can see, no memorial inscrip- | friend, but I cannot make out a single word 
tion recalls John Calvin to mind as the tray- | of the manuscript of “the great and learned 
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Haller.” There is a letter from Mirabeau, 
dated 1789, inviting a friend, in most compli- 
mentary terms, to visit Versailles. I am 
quite unable to read a word of the manu- 
script of Napoleon Bonaparte, but that of 
Madam Roland and of her husband are 
quite clear and distinct. To those who are 
skilled in reading mental and spiritual char- 
acteristics, from the hand writing, this collec 
tion is of the greatest interest, one of the 
richest I have ever seen. Besides those al- 
ready mentioned, we take note of autographs 
of Kings Louis XIV and XV, of the great 
Henry 1V, and of Richelieu, exquisitely neat 
and delicate, and of Thomas Jefferson, pre- 
senting to a friend a copy of his notes on 
Virginia. We spent hours in the apartment, 
examining the splendidly illustrated books 
which are preserved as specimens of the pa- 
tient, skillful work of the penman and the 
artist before the invention of printing. It 
is a most valuable and beautiful collection, 
though not so extensive as some others we 
have visited. One learns a higher reverence 
for the books of hoary antiquity, in view of 
the vast labor their preparation and perpet- 
uation have involved. Over this ponderous, 
delicately pictured volume, some patient 
monk, perhaps, spent his whole life, leaving 
it as a precious memorial to the religious 
house which was his earthly home. This 
mighty copy of the sacred scriptures, which 
& man can scarcely lift, was prepared by the 
early printers for the especial use of King 
Henry [V, at the time when it was believed 
that this great and generous prince would die 
in the Protestant confession ; and here are the 
discourses of St. Augustine, a manuscript 
papyrus roll of the 7th century. 

n the same building with the Public Li- 
brary is a fine Museum of Natural History, 
which is worthy of most honorable mention. 
But the great merit of the collection is the 
wonderful extent of the display of the order 
Caleoptera (Beetles). Here, says the court- 
eous custodian who admits us to the room, are 
specimens of 33,000 species, arranged in 
scientific order in the little, shallow drawers 
with which the hall is lined. With evident 
pride and pleasure he unlocks the department 
of Central and South American beetles, 
named from the gods, demigods, heroes and 
warriors of antiquity. The male creature 
has often great imposing horns, while the fe- 
male, true to the traditional virtues of her 
sex, is meekly defenceless. And why not, if 
she have Hercules or Perseus to fight her 
battles? The king’s jeweler might come to 
the lowly Coleoptera for delicate and splen- 
did devices, for here are the hues of all the 
flowers, the bnilliance of every metal, and 


One division, which has representatives from 
Mexico, Texas and Persia, is characterized 
by a delicate furry investment, worn around 
and under the splendid metallicarmor. I am 
sure no king of men was ever so grandly ar- 
rayed as some of these little warriur creatures 
of the insect world. But they do not al} 
wear gay attire, for there are wonderful long 
horned deputies to this silent world congress 
of heetles, from the Antipodes, from far off 
China, who are clad in grave and sober 
colors; while the Australians have very short 
horns and are invested with jewelled coats of 
mail. There are many drawers which con- 
tain water beetles. These have curiously 
feathered and divided legs, adapted for 
swimming, almost like a fish's fins, and with 
wings much elongated, or occupying a much 
greater proportion of the body than in the 
land Coleoptera. Then there are drawers 
filled with minute creatures, of which my 
eyes cannot take any intelligent cognizance, 
and, really, my only knowledge of the Pilium 
or of the yet smaller Tricopteryx, is that 
they are wonderfully little. 

Our attention is called to the Blatoides 
Kollar, from Japan, for he is very rare and 
costly, there being but one other of his name 
and race in Europe, and he is placed in the 
collectiun at Berlin. The custodian assures 
us that £37 was paid for the possession of this 
specimen, which is certainly not distinguished 
for beauty, being black and slender, with 
great bead-like eyes. There was an array of 
the little, hemispherical, gold-armored beetles 
with black spots, known to our childhood as 
“lady bugs,” more numerous than I had ever 
dreamed of: They may have “ been to Lon- 
don to see the queen,” for every one has on 
a court dress. 

Some of our friends at home, mindful of 
the ominous crescent scar on the green plums, 
would look with a sort of vengeful satisfac- 
tion on the vast array of the Curculios trans- 
fixed with pins and safely shut upin drawers, 
never more to trouble man, or spoil the gra- 
cious fruits of the earth. 

I will not take time nor space to enumer- 
ate the many points of interest in the other 
departments of the museum. The whole 
collection is admirably arranged, and ap- 
peared to be very full and perfect. The 
halls are well lighted, and one walks through 
the avenues with great satisfaction, for noth- 
ing is obscurely placed. One of the most 
striking objects in the building is an enorm- 
ous group of smoky quartz crystals, which 
elegantly decorates the hall of entrance. 

I made a hasty visit to the museum Rath, 
where there is a collection of works of sculp- 
ture and of paintings. Here is the haughty 


the glory of all the gems from the mountain.| daughter of the Medici, Catherine, the 
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mother of Charles IX, of France, receiving, 
with cruel, exultant joy, the head of the 
murdered Coligny, and here we see the last 
adieu of Farel to Calvin, both of which are 
accounted fine works, by Hornung. The 
statues, with few exceptions, are plaster 
casts, from celebrated models. 

The fgreat heat of the weather made it 
rather a pain than a pleasure to investigate 
the fine Botanic Garden. It was laid out 
under the direction of the eminent botanist 
De Candolle, in 1816, and it is peculiarly 
rich in Alpine plants. We are reminded 
that the ground occupied by the garden is 
sadly memorable as being the place of horri- 
ble butcheries in 1794, when the blood of the 
most respectable citizens was shed, at the 
command of the cruel tyrants at Paris, who 
disgraced the cause of liberty by their wild 
excesses. Each of these long, box-bordered 
beds accommodates a genus, and in some 
cases, I think, a family of plants. Many are 
doing their best to bloom and bear fruit, but, 
to me, there is a sorrowful look about them, 
as if they did not. relish being nourished by 
the blood of the martyrs. But, perhaps, it 
is the hot, dry weather that is not congenial 
to these imprisoned children of Flora, whose 
habitat should be by the mountain stream, 
or mid the boulders of the glacial moraine. 
The green houses were ruined by the late 
hail storm, and the more rare and precious 
specimens are quite demolished, nothing be- 
ing left but bruised and battered stems, heaps 
of earth, and forlorn-looking pots lying 
around the floor. 

The Town Hall of Geneva is a venerable 
structure, built in the massive Florentine 
style, and having a paved incline plane wind- 
ing up to the upper stories, of so gradual a 
slope that a horse, or even a@ carriage, can 
ascend or descend with ease. In front of 
this edifice is the place where Servetus met a 
fiery death, but the ground floor has far more 
glorious memories. Here is the apartment 
where the commissioners of England and of 
Awerica laid their difference before arbitra- 
tors, and settled a natioual grievance accord- 
ing to reason and justice. The table, in the 
ceutre, around which the arbitrators sat, the 
chairs occupied by the English commission- 
ers at one end of the room, and those of the 
Americans at the other, and the elevated 
chair of the President, all remain as they 
were placed while the deliberations were 
going on, while photographic portrait groups 
on the wall remind us what manner of men 
were these who inaugurated this civilized, 
Christian warfare, this fortaste of what will 
be, when the world which so loudly declares 
iteelf Christian, shall really adopt the pure 
and simple principles proclaimed in old 
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Jerusalem, 1800 years ago, by the Messiah 7 


just opposite the Town Hall, where is pre. 
served a fine collection of ancient arms” 
The main objects of interest are the 209 
cuirasses, among which are those of the 


of Geneva in 1602, but I look in vain for the 









From this place we turn to the Arse 


Savoyards who fell at the attempted escaladg 


iron sauce-pan with which an old womay 
knocked down a soldier on that eventfy] 
night. It is a suggestive fact that this med. 
iseval armor would be quite too small for the 
average man of the 19th century in thege 
lands; but those who wore these coats of 
mail must have had great physical strength 
to endure the weight of such metallic attire, 
and to wield the ponderous weapons we see 
here displayed. 

We read that at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, on the conclusion of 
peace between France and Savoy, Henry IV 
declared formally that Geneva was comprised 
in the allies of the thirteen cantons who were 
parties to the treaty; but the Duke of Savoy 
yet. cherished designs against her liberty, 
Planning an attack upon the city, he ad- 
vanced under the walls on the night of the 
12th of Twelfth month, 1602, at the head of 
a corps of 3,000 chosen men. The people 
were reposing in fancied security, and had 
taken no precautions against surprise; when, 
at 3 o'clock on a dark winter morning, scal- 
ing ladders were placed against the outer 
walls, and 200 Savoyard soldiers penetrated 
to the interior of the fortifications before 
the alarm was given. Then the whole town 
rushed to arms, and after a desperate strug- 
gle succeeded in repulsing the Duke's army, 
and thus ending forever the attempts of the 
House of Savoy to overthrow their liberties. 
The anniversary of this deliverance is yet 
celebrated under the name of the Féte de 
Escalade. It is recorded that the venerable 
Theodore Beza, at that time eighty years old, 
gave out from the pulpit the next day after 
the escalade the 124th Psalm, which has ever 
since been sung on the anniversary— 

“Our help is in the name of the Lord, who made 
heaven and earth.” 

In recent days a monumental fountain, in 
& conspicuous situation, has-been erected, that 
the people may be continually mindful of the 
value of the liberties they have inherited from 
their stron,-hearted forefathers. 

At eventide we find it pleasant to watch 
the dying away of the day, from the little 
islet which divides the blue waters of the 
lake as they rush into the channel of the 
Rhéne. After the clear, bright day, comes 
an evening of splendor. The solemn dome 
of Mt. Blanc catches the glow of the last 
beams, and smiles benignantly, as a moaarch 
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may, over his attendant mountain host. It 
is asserted that these distant summits are not 
seen with perfect distinctness from Geneva 
more than sixty times a year on an average, 
but we get a satisfactory view every day, and 
I think one could hardly desire a more en- 
chanting sight than that of Mt. Blanc when 
tinged with the delicate pink hue which is 
caught from the unseen sun before his rising 
and after his setting. 

The little isle bears the name of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, of whom we are perpetu- 
ally reminded in cur wanderings about Ge- 
neva. It is related of him that, at 16 years 
of age, he had been apprenticed to an en- 
graver, @ most uncongenial master to the 
young genius, being of violent temper and 
uncouth manners. Rousseau liked not his 
trade, and became moody and discontented. 
One evening he wandered out into the country 
to seek consolation by the quiet contemplation 
of natural things, as we may reasonably sup- 
pose, and returning late from a long ramble, 
arrived just in time to find the gate closed 
and the drawbridge raised for the night. He 
dreaded to present himself before his master 
on the morrow, and so left his native city and 
took refuge with the parish priest of Config- 
non, who introduced him to Madame de 
Warens, a step which influenced his future 
life, and developed his wonderful intellect. 
A bronze statue of the erratic philosopher, 
seated in a contemplative attitude, seeming to 
look eastward over the tranquil lake, was 
placed here in 1837. It is the work of the 
French sculptor Pradier, and gives one an 
idea of a noble, not ungenial presence of a 
man who ought to have the will, and surely 
had the power, to do good work upon the 
earth. Time softens all things. In 1762 the 
Council of Geneva ordered his books* to be 
burned by the hangman in front of the Hétel 
de Ville, while in less than one century the 
city of his birth has so far forgotten and for- 
given his extravagances and faults, and so 
kindly remembered his genius and his sor- 
rows, that it has honored him with this grand 
memorial statue. 

The charm of the moonlit nights at Geneva 
is indescribable, reminding one much of Ve- 
nice, as I sit on a balcony overlooking the 
mirroring waters. We miss the song of the 
gondolier, but the musicians are pouring forth 
sweet harmonies in the gayly lighted English 
garden. The great square hotels and modern- 
looking edifices which reflect themselves in 
the lake are not comparable surely to the won- 
drous palaces and temples of Venice, but this 
ig the same intense dark-blue sky, the same 
gracious “lady moon,” and these lovely wa- 


*« Emile” and “ Contrat Social.” 
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ters will bear comparison with the briny seas 
which wash the marble stairs of the pathetic 
and lovely city of the Adriatic. A coolness, 
balmy and grateful, comes with the night. 
Lake Leman sends a breeze from her long 
reach of waters, which enters our windows 
softly and silently, so that by 10 o’clock one 
may quite forget the fervor of the day, and 
retire for a most comfortable night’s repose 
under blankets. Geneva boasts a very pure 
air, but is subject to sudden and violent 
changes, and the co’d of winter is sometimes 
severe. They tell us that when the North-east 
wind called the bise, prevails, then the lake is 
lashed into billows, like the sea during a 
tempest, and its effects are so chilling that the 
warmest clothing hardly suffices for comfort, 
even under the bright sunshine of the spring 
time. Just now a moderate visitation from 
the bise would be very welcome in Geneva. 
The abundance and perfection of delicious 
fruit makes an early stroll in the market 
places very interesting. Here are quantities 
of green and yellow gage plums, varying in 
price from two to three or four cents a pound, 
while the larger and rarer kinds are a little 
dearer. Then there seems plenty of straw- 
berries, raspberries, apricots, pears, peaches, 
tomatoes, figs and apples, as well as an excel- 
lent variety of vegetables. Pretty boquets of 
the purple heather from the hills, encircling 
fragrant clusters of the cyclamon are smiling- 
ly offered, and for those who prefer the flow- 
ers of the garden, there are abundant supplies. 
The prices asked in the Genevan markets are 
quite fixed, but the vender will often add a 
little gift after the purchase is made,—putting 
a fine juicy pear into the paper with the 
plums, as an evidence of friendly liberality, 
but declining to take anything from the first 
asking price. S. R. 
Fighth month 18th, 1875. 


ancien innit 
From the Public Ledger. 
MEASURING EARTHQUAKES, 


The cable telegram from Naples dated De- 
cember 21st, anticipating an eruptien of Mt. 
Vesuvius, stated that the instruments in the 
observatory on the mountain are in motion, 
and that Professor Palmieri predicts a long 
period of eruption. This statement is enti- 
tled to more than a passing thought, for al- 
though the movements of the instruments ia- 
dicate only earthquake shocks that have al- 
ready passed, Professor Palmieri has had such 
experience in observing and noting such phe- 
nomena that his prediction of a future erup- 
tion is likely to be fulfilled. The observatory 
referred to is situated on a spur of rock on 
the side of Vesuvius, close to the Hermitage 
or half-way house. The delicate instruments 

| used for registering the direction and force of 
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the house, but are built on solid piers of stone 
reaching to the earth. The instrument for 
the automatic registration of vertical shocks 
is a fine metallic point, suspended by a coil 
of wire just over the surface of a cup of mer- 
cury. The slightest upward motion of the 
earth carries the mercury up to the wire, com- 
pleting a galvanic circuit which instantly 
stops a clock and rings a bell to notify the 
observer to reset the apparatus and observe 
future phenomena. To measure the intensity 
of vertical shocks, small magnets are sus- 
pended over a cup of iron filings by means of 
coils of wire of different strengths. When a 
vertical shock occurs, some of these magnets 
dip into the iron filings, and to one of these 
a light index is attached for measuring the 
intensity of the shock. For horizontal shocks 
the registering apparatus consists of U-shaped 
glass tubes, partially filled with mercury, and 
set to the four cardinal points. A small 
weight rests on the mercury, and is attached 
to a silk fibre, which runs over an ivory pul- 
ley and has a counterpoise at the other end. 
On each pulley there is an index and circu- 
lar scale to mark the angle through which it 
turns. A horizontal ghock causes the mer- 
cury to rise in the tube or tubes correspond- 
ing to the direction from which it comes, the 
weight is raised and the pulley marks, by 
means of the index, the angle through which 
it has turned. At the same time the mercury 
in rising completes a galvanic circuit which 
stops a clock and rings a bell. The galvanic 
current from either registering apparatus also 
starts another clock, the pendulum of which 
has hitherto been held out of perpendicular, 
and this clock allows a roll of paper to be 
unwound, on wuich, by means of electricity, 
a pencil traces the movement of future shocks, 
the spaces between the markings indicating 
the time elapsing between the shocks. There 
is other apparatus in the observatory for 
measuring atmospheric electricity and for 
similar purposes, and presiding over all this 
delicate mechanism is Professor Palmieri, 
who devotes all his time to the study of the 
great forces concentrated in his little world— 
Mount Vesuvius—and he is so familiar with 
their manifestations that no eruption of Vesu- 
vius can occur now without forecasting its 
approach by registrations on Professor Pal- 
mieri’s instruments in an intelligible way to 
him. 

The first recorded eruption of this volcano 
took place in August, A. D. 79, when 
Pompeii and Herculaneum were buried be- 
neath its ashes. The first known flow of lava 
occurred in 1066. Between the years 1306 
and 1631 no eruption occurred, except a 
slight one in 1500. In 1779, 1794, 1822, 
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earthquake shocks are in the second story of 


$e 
1855 and 1861 there were violent eruptions, 


and great floods of lava were poured down 
upon the villages on the mountain side. The 
total number of great eruptions has beag 
about sixty, and some have been remarkable _ 
for the great movement taking place in g 
short time. 
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From the Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1873, 
ON THE HABITS OF THE BEAVER. 
BY FELIX R. BRUNOT, OF PITTSBURG, PA. 


While visiting the Shoshone and Bannack 
Indian Reservation in Western Wyoming 
Territory, last September, I saw, at the saw. 
mill, a cotton-wood log which had been cut 
down by beavers (castor), and which is 2} 
feet in diameter at the butt, where the cut. 
ting was done. Whether you have anythin 
of the kind at the Smithsonian Institution ¥ 
do not know. The time will probably come 
when such tangible proofs of the rare indus- 
try and curious habits of the beaver will be 
unattainable, and people will be loth to credit 
the facts in regar to them. 

Mr. 8. G. Goodrich, in his popular work, 
“The Animal Kingdom,” quotes the traveler 
Richardson as saying upon this subject: 
“The largest tree I observed cut down by 
them was about the thickness of a man’s 
thigh, that is, about six or seven inches in 
diameter; but Mr. Graham says that he has 
seen them cut down a tree that was ten inches 
in diameter”; and the author adds, “ this is, 
no doubt, an exaggeration, or, at least, very 
uncommon.” 

Captain Bonneville tells of having seen 
trees cut by beavers which were eighteen 
inches in diameter, as something marvelous, 
but this one \t the Shoshone Agency is a foot 
larger. If I am not mistaken, Washington 
Irving also expresses doubts on the authority 
of Captain Bonneville, as to whether the 
beaver exercises any instinct, or judgment, 
if you please, in cutting the trees in such a 
way as to drop them into the water. I think 
he says that he saw some or many trees which 
had fallen to the shore side, and from this 
fact reaches his conclusion tha. the direction 
in which the trees fell was a matter of acci- 
dent. 

I was for a day or two-on the bank of 
Wind River, some forty miles from the near- 
est settlement, and where the beavers are 
quite abundant, and examined a cotton-wood 
tree, eighteen inches in diameter, on which 
they were nightly at work. It was just about 
ready to fall, and was being cut so as to ren- 
der its fall in any other direction than toward 
the water impossible. ‘This, and the remem- 
brance of Captain Bonneville’s doubt, led me 
to look further, and I found, within a dis- 
tance of 300 yards of the shore line, five other 
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trees, nearly as large, which had been dropped 
into the water, and one other, about ten 
inches in diameter, which had been partly 
cut all around, but much more deeply on the 
water side. The fallen trees were in a quick 
turn of the stream, where swift, deep water 
swept along the shore, and the stumps showed 
the deepest cut, in each case, next to the 
water. 

These trees were not cut for the purpose of 
making a dam, but for a winter store of food, 
which the bark and twigs furnish, and they 
are dropped into the water to be there kept 
in a tender and palatable condition for their 
owners. Some further examinations showed 
me that there were other stumps of trees 
which had been cut off by the beavers, a short 
distance from the stream, too far off to have 
been intended to reach the water, and these 
seemed to have no uniformity of direction in 
their fall. Is it not probable that these and 
other trees not dropped into the water are 
cut during the summer for immediate con- 
sumption, and give no proof whatever that 
these wise “fellezs” do not know exactly 
what they are about, but to the contrary? 

WAITING, 
BY J. BURROUGHS. 





Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind or tide or sea; 

I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
1 stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shali know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The trieads I seek are seeking me ; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the ‘ide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years ; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own, and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder height ; 
So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nightly to the sky ; 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 





ae 
Selected. 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 
If all our life were one broad glare 
Of sunlight clear, unclouded, 
If all our pa -h were smooth and fair, 
By no deep gloom enshrouded ; 





If all life’s flowers were fully blown 
Without the slow unfolding, 

And bappiness mayhap was thrown 
On hands too weak for holding; 
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Then we should miss the twilight hours, 
The intermingling sadness, 

And pray perbaps for storms and showers 
To break the constant gladness. 


If none were sick and none were sad, 
What service could we render ? 

I think if we were always glad 
We hardly could be tender. 


Did our beloved never need 
Our loving ministration, 

Life wou d grow cold, and miss indeed 
lts finest consolation. 


If sorrow never smote the heart, 
And every wish were granted, 

Then faith would die, and hope depart, 
And life be disenchanted. 


And if in heaven is no more night, 
In heaven no more sorrow, 
Such unimagined pure delight 
Fresh grace from pain will borrow. 


As the poor seed that underground 
Seeks its true life above it, 

Not knowing where it will be found 
When sunbeams touch and love it. 


So we in darkness upward grow, 
And look and long for heaven ; 

Yet, cannot reach it here below, 
Till more of light be given. 


——__- 20+ 


BOYS’ RIGHTS. 





For a series of years the boys of America 
have been shut out, more completely with 
each year’s advance, from a chance of learn- 
ing atrade. The trade unions have adopted 
rules which prevent the employment of any 
except a very limited number of ym 
These rules forbid a master to employ an ap- 
prentice unless he employs a certain number 
of journeymen. In some trades the proportion 
is one boy to twenty men. The few places 
made vacant by apprentices becoming jour- 
neymen are soon filled. Tens of thousands of 
boys are thus deprived of the opportunity to 
become reputable and self-supporting artisans. 
When they leave school, and try to do some- 
thing for themselves, they fiad the doors 
closed in their faces. Therefore, instead of 
becoming skilled mechanics, they are obliged 
to seek meaner occtipations. If the doors of 
education were closed against the boys, there 
would be a general cry of complaint. A far 
greater wrong is committed, however, when 
trade education is prevented. Many more 

boys are affected, for one thing, and most of 
them must go to work at once and labor con- 
stantly in order to live-—Com. List and Price 

Current. 





Ir is not all joy which produces laughter ; 
the greatest enjoyments are serious. The 
pleasures of love, ambition or avarice make 
nobody laugh. ' 
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From the Boston Herald. 
DRAWING IN SCHOOLS. 


As to the great disciplinary and educa- 
cational value of drawing, the testimony of 
teachers is very emphatic. Indeed,a decided 
majority of the teachers of the Boston schools 
to-day regard drawing as the most valuable 
of all studies, educationally considered, since 
it brings into healthy exercise so many dif:- 
ferent faculties. To take an instance: No 
other study trains vision to any like extent. 
It is one of the primal functions of drawing 
to teach the pupil not only to see, but to see 
intelligently, which so few are capable of 
doing. Again, it isof the very nature of this 
study to make the pupil neat and orderly, 
while it is one of its special functions to de- 
velop the taste for the beautiful. Ofthe great 
practical utility of drawing, it is safe to say 
that no one who has thoroughly examined the 
subject entertains the slightest doubt. In- 
deed, no other study bears so directly, and in 
so many ways, upon so many kinds of labor. 
Now, the great majority of boys in the public 
schools of Boston will engage in some mechan- 
ical or other industrial pursuit. For them a 
knowledge of drawing will be almost indis- 
pensable. Hundreds of boys have left these 
schools during the last two years who will 
sooner become masters of their trades, and 
will be better workmen all their lives, be- 
cause of their knowledge of drawing acquired 
in school. But the direct practical utility of 
drawing is not limited to the boys, for many 
of the girls in the public schools a knowl- 
edge of drawing will be the means of securing 
special and profitable employment, while it 
will better qualify every one of them to do 
many things that will fail to their lot. 





NOTICES. 
The next Third-day Evening Meeting will be 
held at Race street, on the lsth inst., at 7} o’clock. 





Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will meet this 
evening, at 8 o’clock. 








ITEMS. 


THE extension of telegraph communication from 
the cap.tal of the French penal colony in New 
Caledonia to the principal villages and Goverment 
stations is advancing rapidly, and a large staff of 
operators are engaged along the route of the pro- 
posed line, from Canala to Uarai. This will preve 
an expensive work, as the wires are to run through 
«x dense forest aud cross a mountain range at a 
height of about 2,500 feet above the sea. 


Iv is estimated that the number cf railroad ties 
in present use in the United States is 150,060,000. 
A cut of 200 ties to the acre is above the average; 
and it, therefore, has required the procuct of 750,- 
000 acres of well-timbered land to furnish the 
tupply. Railroad ties last about five years; 30,- 
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000,000 ties are used annually for repairs, takip 
the timber from 150,000 acres. The manufacture of 
rolling stock disposes of the entire yield of 350,006 
acres and a full supply of 50,000 acres more eve 
year. Our railroads are stripping the country gt 
the rate of 1,000,000 acres per annum.—LEz. paper, 


Ir appears from a recent return that the cop. 
sumption of silk in Europe is made up of pretty 
equal proportions of home and foreign silk. Dur. 
ing the year of 1874 the total of raw silk produced 
is stated at 9,050,000 pounds, while the amount ex. 
ported from Asia is 11,500,000 pounds, making g 
total of upwards of 20,500,000 pounds, as the entire 
corsumption of silk in Europe during 1874. The 
countries included in the report are Italy, France 
Spain, Greece, Turkey, Georgia, Persia, India, Ching 
and Japan. The great proportion—to the amount 
of four-fifths of the cilk employed in Europe—comeg 
from Italy and China. China itself has exported, 
mainly from Shanghai, 8,000,900 pounds of silk, 
Phe share of Italy is estimated at 6,900,000 pounds, 
France has furnished 1,600,000 pounds ; Spain about 
310,000 pounds ; Greece under 30,000 pounds; Tur- 
key has furnished 1,600,000 pounds; Georgia and 
Persia, 980,000 pounds; India, 935,000 pounds ; and 
Japan about 1,200,00@ pounds.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Tue petrified forest, near Santa Rosa, Cal., is one 
of the greatest curiosities in that State, being visited 
last summer by about 17,000 persons, mostly tour- 
ists. The forest contains about 300 trees, so far as 
they have been discovered, the largest measuring 
eleven feet in diameter, and the butts of this tree 
have been uncovered for a distance of sixty-eight 
feet. The trees lie across a belt ab. ut halt a mile 
in width from east to west, in tiers which are 
slightly concave. There is a space between the 
tiers of from one hundred to three hundred feet. 
The tiers extend for a long distance north and south. 
The trees lie in the tiers at an angle of from thirty 
to foriy-five degrees, the butts lowest and toward 
the north, the tops near the surface and to the 
southward. The trees were of red wood, fir and 
pine. The owner of the forest has uncovered about 
one hundred feet of the trees. Some of them have 
the bark still on, some were charred and afterwards 
petrified. Petrifaction in every stage and in all 
colors may be found among the debris of the fossil 
forest.—Public Ledger. 


Proressor NoRDENSKIOLD is a Russian savan, who 
unde.took a part in the polar exploration which is 
now universally recognized as a’scientific nec ssity. 
Sailing threugh the Kara Sea, long regarded as the 
ice cellar of the North, but which hud been cruised 
year after year by Norwegian fishermen, he reached 
the mouth of the Yenisei and revealed a new ocean 
route between Europe and Siber.a. The importance 
of this discovery cannot be overestimated. If it 
should be found as practicable as it is believed to 
be by Dr. Petermann and other eminent geogra- 
phers, it will give commerce @ new highway and 
open up a vast and important country to trade. 
What both Europe and Asia have needed is a water- 
way from the northern European ports to the grand 
river system of the Asiatic continent. Until now 
this has been scarcely hoped for, and so greata dis- 
covery was certainly not «expected. Such, however, 
is the meaning of Professor Nordenskiéld’s explora- 
tions if his assumptions are found to be correct, and, 
fortunately, his assumptions have passed beyond 
mere theory. He has accomplished a journey which 
gives the world a highway between the west and 
the east as important as that which was perfected 
by the Suez Canal.—New York Herald. 
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FRIENDS’ STORE. 
JUST RECEIVED 














\ 7] ANTED.—-IN CONSEQUENCE OF SICKNESS 

in my own and my sisters families, I want 
to buy some country made current and blackberry 
wines and some spiced blackberry wine. I also 
want a copy of Margaret Fox’s Journal (widow of 


George Fox), London edition, 1710, and a book of 

34 oe Remmnel Waive Seeecane Rain OS. sermons saa by Friends, printed in London, 

30 Book Muslin Hdkfs, from 31 to 76 Cents * |No. 2 George Yard, Lombard street, and other 

4.4 Book Muslin Hakis. from 44 cents to $1.00. ; books or pamphlets of Friends’ sermons. Address 
One Piece Dark Brown Silk. $1.624 Cheap. eine ede a aa 
One lot of Fine Brown Waterproofs. $1.37). | Solicitor of Patents, Washington, U. VU. 

S.lk Hdkfs 873 cents, $1.00, $1.12 and $1.26. 














OR RENT, IN BRISTOL, PA., A COMFORT- 


We have a very desirable assortment of Plain able house, eleven rooms, ceiled attics, hall, 
Goods. | open-stairs, summer kitchen, range, hydrant, side 
JOHN H. STOKES, entrance, garden. Pleasantly situated on Radcliffe 


street, fronting the river, and opposite the grounds 
of the ‘‘ National Bank of Bucks County.” Four 
minutes walk to cars or boats. Apply to 


THE HOME CIRCLE, First month 11th 1876. rd ikea 
BY A. Ss. FP. ee 


' ILLIAM INGRAM, TEA DEALER, HAS 
A desirable Book for First Day School Libraries, taken his son, W. S. INGRAM, into partner- 
just published, and for sale by ship (this day, First month lst), and the business 


’ will be continued under the name of WILLIAM 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, INGRAM & SON at No. 31 North Second Street. 
706 Arch Street. ee Ne SSSA DAP ABT | ei 


Handsomely Bound“and Illustrated.............000 Price, $1.00. J. LUNDY BROTHERTON, a 


ALSO, A NEW EDIT ON OF REAL ESTATE BROKER, 
JAN NEY’S LIFE of PENN Formerly with Wm. M. Levick, dec’d, 


S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. 








WITH A COMPLETE INDEX, WILL BE READY No. 701 ARCH STREET, 
IN A FaW DAYS. Room No. 2, First Floor, 
Price, In plain Cloth Binding.............sceceees $1.00 PHILADELPHIA. 
“ In Fancy Binding 1.25 {7 Real Estate Sold or Exchanged, Loans and Mortga- 
y. ae etpen aco es gee *““ | ges negociated, Rentals effected and collected, Fire Insur- 
36 cents extra by mail. ance solicited, and General Collecting promptly attended to. 











NEW. BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. CARPETINGS. | 
DIARY AND LETTERS OF ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


PHEBE M. IRISH. " 
Price, $1.50. Toned paper, fine cloth, bevelled boards, red Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


edge edition. 
Four Copies......... Sav edaipita danse oieaenoaacaiie seman idadeal $5.00 BENJAMIN CREEN, 
THOMAS W. STUCEEY, Publisher, 9p 823 33 North Second Bt.. Philada 


BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, 


57 North Seventh Street, Philadelphic. F U R N I T U R E 
KAUB ; FRYMIER ESTABLISHED 1847. 


& EDWARDS . §$. BB. REGESTER, 
5 | Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
Successors to and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
BK. DORSEY & SONS, Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
China, Glass, and ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
Queensware. to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 





Have just received an extensive No. 596 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4. 


and varied assortment of Fancy Goods, suitable for HOLI- : ; 
DAY PRESENTS, consisting of Tea and Dinner Sets, \V* are selling the best fresh new crop imported 
Chamber Sets, Toilet Sets, Cologne Sets, Smoker Sets, Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
ce See Plemae Varee. an, — ae ag - Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
) in c apanese ares, to- * 
Gee with a full line of the latest stins of Silver-Plated $1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
are of superior makes. Cheap for cash. by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
Particular attention given to the decoration of Chinaand | country. Friends from a diatance can rely on get- 
glass to order, either in full sets or to match broken sets. ting good teas for the money. Direet te WILLIAM 
923 Market Street, Philadelphia, INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 


1" Opposite the New Post Office. | Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GUSTAVUS GoOrLZs, | 


7 


FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 








MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, | 


Springboro, Ohio. 

under the management of ‘Friends. Regular 
Classical and Scientific Courses ; also Preparatory 
and Elective Courses. For both sexes. Two hours 
physical industry daily required, and remunerated. | 
Fall Term commences with Ninth month (Sept.) | 
lat, 1875. For citalogue and particulars address | 
the Pres.dent, AARON WRIGHT?, 
Springboro, Warren Co., Ohio. 


TAILORING. | 


(Successor to CHAS, C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
531 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. | 
A Full assortment of Cloths; Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 
reasonable. 
aa PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. “@e 


GCRITTENDEN'S 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


a. Sa STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
SAM LW. CRITTENDEN, Principal. 
Author of SGetuendants Treatise on Book-keeping.” 

NO CLASSES. SEPARATE ROOMS FOR LADIES 





Evening Sessions after September 15th. 
Send for Circular giving particulars. 26t 


ARTHUR’s 


[Luustratep Home Magazine. ‘The Household 

Magazine of America.” Two Serial Stories in 
1876, “*EAGLESCLIFFE,” by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr; 
and “MIRIAM,” by T. S. Arthur. BUPTERICE’S 
Newest Patterns in every number. Trrms: $2.50 
per year; 3 copies for $6.50. Splendid Book offers 
and Premiums. Specimen number, 10 cents. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Philad’a, Pa, 
~ CG. W. SLAGLE & Co., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Mdg 


Sotoir consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advantes 
made on shipments. 


Ferniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 
Fine Cabinet Ware, 
WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND, 


{7 Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatly ane 











RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(Firat Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

«OBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML, mi a » ARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
— b i, Twentieth St. No. 1116 Citron St. 
y 


a 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE, 
ISAAC’ H. MACDONALD; 

(Late Cutter and’ Foreman for Caas. C. Jackson, deceased ) 
Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch. 

Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getti 
up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of 
their Pron > > 


Se 






262 South Second Street, 
SS” 2B 


— 


PHILADELPHIA: 


ESTABLISHED. 1853. 


SAMARAS 





an Se inti and most beautiful Desigas, and all other Slate Work on haad 


“FACTORY AND SALESROOMS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 


WILSON & MILLER 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


PRINTING. 


rn es 


EAST BALTIMORE PRINTING ROOMS 


Book and all kinds of Job Printing and Binding. 
Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc. Orders filled 
promptly, neatly and at reasonable rates. 

A. P. MORRIS & CO., 
Broadway and Lombard Sts. ¥ Baltimore. 






SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 
changefor Second-hand 
a of every dep 


cription 
“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 


The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue: 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Acents Wanten. “@& NEW YORK. 


———— 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 
FRIENDS’ BONNET MAKER 


Has Removed from 420 NOBLE 87. to. 
449 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 

“ Beautiful!” -,;Charming!"’ “Oh, how lovely!” “What 
are they worth ?”’ Such are the exclamations of those who 
see the large, e) ew Chromos prodaee? by the European 
and ——— 0 Publishing Co. Every one will want 
talking to sell the pictures, they speak 
assers, Agents, and Ladies and Gentlemen 
Will find this the best opening ever offered 
r full particulars send stamp for confiden- 


LEASON & CO.,.738 Washington St., Boston. 


























